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ABSTRACT 

Philadelphia poet and journalist Horace L. Traubel 's 
work as biographer of Halt Vhitian has overshadowed his role as 
crusading editor. Traubel (1858-1919) devoted 30 years to publishing 
the "Conservator, ^ a aonthly newspaper that reflected its editor's 
idiosyncratic philosophy and crusaded persistently for libertarian 
principles. He nade the "Conservator" a champion of acadeaic and 
artistic freedon and attacked those who sought to constrain 
liberties. Although the "Conservator" had a limited circulation, its 
readers— and Traubel *s followers—included a nuaber of noteworthy 
individuals. Aaong thea were Socialist leader Eugene V. Debs, soap 
aagnate and reforaer Joseph Fels, iconoclastic lecturer Robert 6. 
Ingersoll, and Villiaa E. trailing, the reforaer who helped found the 
National Association for the Advanceaent of Colored People. Traubel 
and the "Conservator" deserve recognition for their contributions to 
the tradition of disseiit in Aaerica. (Author/RB) 
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Obscurity seemgd to ba tha fata aaslgnad PhH«. 
laiphla aditor Hor.ca L. Traubal. and Traub.l hlmsalf ,p. 
PMtad raaignad to It. in juna, 1918. flftaan months ba- 
form ha dlad, Traubal lookad back ovar his care.t but 
could find Uttla nota«orthy in hi, Ufa. Ha ra.llz.d 
that hi, raputatlon atamnad mainly from his „,oci,tlon 
■1th ualt Uhitman and from his authorahlp of ulth Malt 
Mhltman in r.mrtan. a Bos.alUan recardlng of the poaf, 
l«st yaar,. Aa to Traubal*, o.n «riting, he kne» th. 
rollcaP, of hi, monthly paper. th\ Con.aru.to, . numb.rad 
but a ,«.u cotaria faithful to tha journal', dual advo- 
c-cy of Whitman and oociallatlc ldaali,». Referring to 
hi-.alf in tha third peraon. Traubal «rota. -Hi. o.n 
"iting i, .ithar totally Ignor.d or -holly d..pi,ad. No 
■agazlna in America .ould print anything that ha »rita..- 
«nd Traubal e.na.d that ha .a, ao.athing of . puzri.. 
-Traubal,. ha admitted, -get, me ,11 tangled up and con- 
•""••d. 1 can't mak. anything out of him. i .hould b, 
prajudicad in hie favor. But he often provoke. to the 
profoundaat contempt." 

Traubal mm» not the only one provoked by Traubel. 
William s. Kennedy, a biographer and intimate of whitman 
-nd aometim. contributor to tha Conaerv.tn, . came to find 
the editor', radical notion, diaturbing and intimated 
their appearance in tha Conaarv.to, had damaged Whitman', 
reputation by a„oci.tlon. Kennedy thought Traubal "lacking 
Cln] taate end een,.- and grumbled. "l glance at th. 
fiSaaSi-ator . . . .nd thro, it in the .e,te baaket-.n.v.r 



raad Traubel's lunatic scraeda."^ 

What stlrrad Kennedy's wrath was the heterodox 
tone of the .Conservator, the paper Traubel had founded 
in March. 1890, In an effort to provide an organ for the 
Ethical Culture aoveaent. From ite beginning the publi- 
cation had aleo aerved as a vigorous proponent of Uhltaan. 
and it is for this advocacy of the poet that the Conaer- 
vfitor la usually remambered. Yet it etrlved to be aora 
than that. A close analysis of its editor's columns dur- 
ing the Journal's first decode reveals that It was alao 
the vehicle for Traubel's own persistent crusada for 
freedom and Justice In many areas of American life. The 
Conaervator , far from being simply en exponent of Whltaan, 
aae alao a consistent and coamlttod voice of dissent In 
fin de aiecle America. 

The future editor of thle unusuel paper was born 
Dacember 19, 1858, in Camden. N.J. He waa the fifth of 
aaven children born to maurice and Katharine Crunder 
Traubal. His father was a German- Jewish immigrant, hla 
anther a Philadelphia girl of Christian background. As 
a youngster Traubel was diffident and studious. Hs re- 
portedly had read Emnrson, Spencer, Carlyle, Ruokln. and 
Uhltman by his teens. At the age of 12 he left school 
end worked at various Jobs. He gravitated to printing, 
his father's trade, and became, in turn, a printer's dev. 
il. e compositor for a Camden newspapsr, and eventually 
a proofreader, reporter, and editorial writer. He also 
•orked as a factory paymaster end as a clerk for a Phil- 
adalphia bank. 



m nareh of 1888, exactly two yaars barora ha 
•t.rtad tha pona.rv.toy. Traubal b.gan tacordlng hi. dally 
convaraatlon. ,1th hi. friand Walt whitman. Fro» thoa. 
talk. Qtan Traubol'. ba.t-kno»n aork. tha ri«.-voluma 
With wait Mhlfan In c,»rt»n. , „i„uta account of tha 
poaf. laat daya. uhan whitman dlad In 1892. Traubal 
•as at hia badalda. hia hand holding that of tha prafa.^ 

Early laau.. of Traubal'a Conaartfator ^xtoj s 
Uhltaan and Ethical Cultur. and appaar.d innoc.ou. ..nou,n 
not to offand .nyona. Thara a.ra inkllnga. hoaavar, that 
Traubal Intand.d to u.a his papar to diacu.a p.rtln.nt 
lasuaa of tha day. Intimation, of thi. cam. in tha Con- 
sarvator 'a a.cond nu.bar, mhan Traubal gathar.d a.varal 
itam. on tha aork of athical sociatia. und.r tha heading 
of tha "collact." Thi. colu»n .aa to b.co.a . regular 
feature and the moat Important outl.t for Traubal'e da. 
mand. for fr.adom. At first the CoU.ct. eonsist.d of 
short, unrelated paragraphs, as Tr.ubel baeam. eur..r of 
hi...if , th. Collee*. grs. longer, mot. pointed, aai more 
topical. In hi. first collect Traubal indicated hi. l„. 
tereet in society, probl... by chnrglng that reform 
..ntl.,nt had not yet gone far enough to maet reel n.eda. 
•Th. pro.ent r.ge for civil ,.r»ico and other minor 
remedies for ..cl.l .vil. attest [ale] more for our in- 
stinct, than for any mall directed graap of th. aitu.. 
tlon," Traubel arote. 

Gradually Traubel used the Collect to Introduce 
controversial Ida... h. h.d. for example, .trong f..u„g. 
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about the roles of the sexes. "Wen restrict the life of 
momen," Traubel declared in 1892. ••They do so in the in- 
terest of the children. But houj can you expect a slave 
■Dthor to produce or raise free children?" Suffrage, he 
•rots in 1894, would provide testimony to women's growing 
status, but voting was not the ultimate solution to making 
•omen free, "The ballot may be a key,** Traubel thought. 
"It is not the door or the temple. 

Traubel*8 columns began to rankle some of his 
fellow ethlcists, who apparently found his dual emphases 
on social problems and Whitmanesque thought somewhat dis- 
tasteful. Howard B. Radest, a historian of the ethical 
mowensnt, suggests that Traubel's advocacy of some of 
Whltaan's philosophy, including the idea of free love, 
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«ay have turned the ethicists against the Conservator . 
A study of the paper's first years, howaver, provides no 
Qvldsnce that Traubel ever advocated free love in the 
pages of the Conservator , though the paper did carry a 
number of articles and book reviews on the relationships 
botwsen men and woir^en. What displeased the ethicists, 
more likoly, was Traubel's independence and his inability 
to satisfy vorious factions of the Ethical Society. Some 
members apparently felt Traubel was obliged to print what- 
ever they sent him, and whan he began exercising his ed- 
itor's prerogative and rejected their contributions, dis- 
satisfaction resulted. Further, Traubel's own opinion 
about the ethicists gradually shifted during the first 
years of the Conservator 's publication. He came to 
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feal that the Ethical Culture mcverrent had betrayed its 
original promise of unorthodoxy and Mas becoming as staid 
and smug as the various churches froiB *hich the organize- 
tion had sprung. David Karsnar has characterized some 
meabera of the Philadelphia society as dilettantes willing 
to discuss reform but not to act. Traubel, according to 
Karaner, wanted to follow more closely than his fallow 
athlciata Felix Adlor's ideal of deed instead of creed 
and to put reform^ into action not only in religion but also 
in everyday life. 

The gulf between Ttaubel and the ethiciats widened, 
rinally. In 1892, the Society tried, according to Kersner, 
to -muzzle- the editor. Traubel reacted by withdrawing 
from the Philadelphia Society and, with twenty followers, 
forming his own ethical organization. The split from 
Ethical Culture left Treubel free to pursue Ms own ideals. 
Although the Conservator continued to carry news of ethical 
organizations, Traubel's Collects increasingly reflected 
his own eclectic philosophy of socialism, liberterianism. 
and idiosyncratic ideollsm. Above all, Traubel showed 
vital concern about freedom. For him freedom meant the 
right to teach, the right to speak, the right to artistic 
expression, and the right o*^ workers to a better life. 
Of the many subjects Traubel touched upon in his columns, 
nearly all shared the common theme of freedom. 

One sector where freedom faced threats in the 
•890«s was the university. Among the major challenges 
•ere the trial of University of Wisconsin economist Richard 
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T. Ely (1894), the persecution of £ly's student Edward U* 
Bemis at the University of Chicago (1895), and the attacks 
on President Z» Benjamin Andrews of Brown University 
(1897). Traubel commented on all three cases. 

The Conservator editort who was deeply suspicious 
of the ties of capitalists to the universities, found hope 
in Ely's exoneration on charges of economic and social 
heresy. The outcome at Madison, Traubel wrote, indicated 
the possibility that some Institutions might permit aca- 
demic freedom, and he felt it vital that the liberty to 
teach be protected. ••Education is comparison," Traubel 

said. '*lf comparison is under ban education barely es- 

12 

capes with its life." 

If Traubel found some encouragement in the ac- 
quittal of Ely, the editor's hope was dashed in less than 
a year. The University of Chicigo's dismissal of Edward 
U. Benis for advocating anti-monopoly views evoked disnay 
from Traubelt He djvoted most of his October, 1895, 
Collect to the Bemis case and characterized the affair 
as a representative incursion upon the freedom to teach. 
He saw in Bemis' removal evidence of "how hopelessly all 
colleges and univereities are tangled up with invested 
interests" and thought ho discerned the influence of John 
0. Rockefeller behind the professor's firing. In a further 
comment on Bemis' case, Traubel suggested that if million- 
aires were needed to support universities, then perhaps 

1 3 

it might be better to have no universities at all. 
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Opinions favorablo to free silver got President 
E. BenJsMln Andrews of BrotMn University Into trouble In 
1B97 and led eventually to his resignation. The incident 
did not surprise Traubel. ••An unfashionable economic 
tenet can no more expect hostelry In a conservative uni- 
versity than it could expect an invitation to the parlors 
of ths four hundred, •• Trsubel declared. The AndroMS case 
strengthened the editor's conviction that ths university 
was the creature of the wealthy class and was dedicated 
to preserving privilege. Traubel doubted there could be 
genuine academic freedom unlees the university were open 
to all ideaa and to all classee. 

The editor was as dsvoted to artistic liberty ee 
he was to acadenic freedom. As early as the eixth issue 
of the Conaervetor Treubel attacked those who would limit 
the right to read, what prompted his remsrks was the 
decielon by postal officials that passages of Tolstoy's 
Kreutzerr Sonata were obscene and that a paper which had 
been serializing the story ought to be prohibited from 
mailing the offenelve portions. Books, Traubel commented, 

were vital to freedom, and literature ought not be eup- 
15 

pressed. m a similsr incident in 1897 the Philadelphia 
Board of Education questioned the suitability of Hugo's 
Lee Wlserablaa ss a text for the girls" high school. 
Treubel viewed the case as a challenge to the students. 
He wrotei -If there is a girl to whom Les ffliserables is 
not familiar who does not now strslghtway get the book 
and more diligently apply herself to it than to any text 
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book «hos, «irtu. hor guardian, could .ppro«e, then girls 
ar. not .hat thay have bean and »hat they must be to bo 
-holeao.. ond^brava. then the Edanlc appXe ... eaten 1„ 
vain . . . 

Traubal also acorned those mho tried to canaor 
paintings and th. study of art. uh.n « group or «o«,n 
objactad in 1891 to nude subjects In a Pennsylvania *c.d- 
••y or oaalgn exhibition, Traub.l said that Christian 
culture had -rob.d in fiuh that «hlch of right should 
stand olaan and fre. in any aye or thought.-" sav.r.l 
y«.ra later, .han artlst-photograph.r Tho«,as Eaklns »a. 
dls.ls..d fro. th. Dr.x.1 Institute for poslog a nuda 
mml, .odal, Traubal c... to hla d.f.nse. Th. editor had 
-•t tha artlat .han Eaklns had wlaltad Canden to p.lnt 
•nd photograph Uhltaan, so raubel probably felt so.. 
P-raonal tn«ol».,.„t In Eaklns' case. As he had In hi. 
dofansa of the *cad.«y sho.. Traubal Interpreted the 
•hookad reaction to Eaklna' nude .odel aa the unhealthy 
3y-pto. of a culture that had despoiled th. s.cr.dnes, of 
the body. .The fact that any youth of either sex should 
b. prepared for such a damonstratlon of horror." Tr.ub.l 
•rot., -only ,ho.s the depth and degradation at .hlch our 
sophisticated currant .orals have kept the teaching of 
th. achoola.. Art. Traub.l daclared. could be valuable 
only .hen It .as linked .1th nature, and the huaan body 
-as part of nature. So«e day. Tr.ubel predlct.d. Eaklns- 
-thod Of teaching art through nature .ould become the 
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A- a journalist j radical iBiinings, Traubel felt 
Particularly sanaitlva to threats against the press. Uhgn 
•Michigan Ccngraasman Thomas A. £. Uleadock proposed leg- 
i^^latlco tc rGstcaln prQiiS criticism, Traubel chidod 
-•his o-er-zoalousi isgxalatcr" and pointed to the dangers 

19 

irhtfrent in a society uihera free expression Is regulated. 

•^ .u.-»5 > :;ie : i r the yelloiu pr oss, which 

C6g^. ^^c dfl /rriar t:ha.. fnore traditional Journals. 
LHiie -onceaeo that t.ie sensational newspapers had 
thair ^'liiinga. ho !^elt tielr devotion to freedom and 
c:;-t9i<^pc r^: pr!./*iayQ mora than justified their exist- 
a'^ce. januii-y, 1899» Traubel focused his entire 

■r.Aac n«wsK.aper ana, in particular, on the yellow 

rrr)3«i i>< dpitorae of Arrjerican journalism. The yellow 
eras- rav. al said, comtined both the best and the worst 
!c l^au, Iw often aistorted events or told outright 
' .:,Cu" privacy, ouccumbad to vulgarity, and blew 

-rif. j" H'Jp-^rtioru It published misinformed or 

ecitoriciloj it ujas sometimaa brutal, and its 
^esl iec to errors. Despite tnesa shortcomings, the press 
in genarai a-.d the yellow press in particular were vital 

3oc.nr.y's piragrass, Traubal felt. He lauded contem- 
pcrary jOc-r.a lia.•'^ foj. i^,, attempts to give the important 
no-^a t'.- day an-; for its avoidance of didacticism. He 

onc.^d y Cw.i.,.-r>;i t/;.riit;it)nel journalism with the 
yellou, ju. rnaii^m or the jay, journalism treats 

-^ith tnc p.o;U6 CDndesc6n<:.n:5iy. superciliously, saying, 
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L«t «8 taach. The new Journallam confronts the people on 
tne ground, seylngi Let us learn. 

Free spesch ivas orother ideal Traubel chanploned. 
Although the aditor'e friend, iconoclastic lecturer Robert 
G. Inoersoll, had warned Traubel In 1893 against printing 
reflections about Ingersoli m the Conseruator for fear 
the paper eould get into trouble, two years later Traubel 
felt compelled to conte to Ingersoil'a defense ehen a group 
of Hoboken ninieters tried to forestall Ingersoli fro« 
speaking in their town. Arguing in broad terms for free 
speech, the editor pleaded for open forums that would 
bring differences bateeen adversaries into the open. 
•Nothing sacred was ever really defended by the sacrilege 
of oppression," Traubel said, 

Traubel's aocialism is reflected in his comnents 
on the industrial turmoil of the I890's. He pictured 
the struggle between labor and capital in sharply 
polarized terms, visualizing the oppressed people of the 
earth battling for the.lr freedom against the -interests- 
Of the corporations and the landowners. An unquenchable 
optimism pervaded Traubel's thoughts, for he was convinced 
that the workers would eventually triumph. Even the 
failure of the Homestead strike of 1892 did not shake 
his faith in the ultimata outcome of the struggle. 
Homestead, Traubel thought, was not a loss because U 
had made many more peopU aware of the problems workers 
faced. Even s losing strike, he suggested, could 
serve the workers by kindling new strength and resolution 
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to contlnua the campaign for industrial Justice* 

Serious labor violanca aruptad in Pennsylvania in 
1897, when sheriff's officers fired into a group striking 
miners near Hazalton, killing more than twenty and wounding 
forty^ Traubel, reflecting on the bloodshed, felt the 
deaths of the miners indicated that men's lives were less 
highly regarded than property. The editor reported the 
strikers had not been armed, had offered no resistance to 
the officers, and that many had been shot in the back 
while attempting to flee, •*lf murder has meaning here 
was nurder,** Traubel thundered. "If lawlessness ever 

went forth in daylight it flashed from the barrels of 

24 

these rifles." 

Professional patriots and the Jingoism of the 
1890*3 worried Traubel. He questioned America's ability 
to bring freedom to other countries when oppression of 
wo.kers and attempts to censor artists and intellectuals 
suggested to him that Afflaricans ought first to secure 
domestic liberties. United States saber rattling during 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute of 1895-96 impelled Traubel 
to make patriotism the subject of una of his Collects. A 
person's nationality, ho wrote, was an accident, and some- 
one's place of birth should not maan that an individual 
owed more to a particular bit of ground than to international 
harwony and goodwill. If allegiance to a nation meant 
violence, then some individuals, Traubel suggested, would 
orefer not to be bound to nationalism, man owed more 
feality to the universal than to any particular state, 
Traubel contended. He said that professional patriots 
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had a limitsd. (nola-llka vlaw of the world am: that, for 
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hlMaolf, ha praForrad a broadar viaion* 

Conmanting in Fabruary, 1898, on the sinking of 

the battlsahlp maina, Traubal caXlad the dead '*foul and 

traacharoua" and said the Cubans ware entitled to freedom. 

While he endorsed Cuban liberation. Traubal hoped that 

America Mould not forget her domestic problems. Oppression 

was not yet vanquished in the United Stataa and would 

remain even efter Cuba had been freed, Traubal wrote. 

"It ia easy to evoke sympathy for the alien wrong and 

hard to gat it for the domestic transgresaion,** Traubal 

said. Later ha reiterated that a Cuba freed from Spain 

would 94;ill be enslaved to the same industrialism that 

shackled the United States. Nevertheless, if one had to 

choose between governance by Spain and by the United 

Statee, there was lltde doubt as to which Traubel would 

ael<ict. He saw in Spain *'a drift into medlevallan, " while 

the united States, at any rate, seemed headed into the 
26 

future . 

Traubal posed much the same kinds of questions 
about the United States' presence In the Philippines as 
he had about America's role in Cuba. He felt the Phil- 
ippines, like Cuba, would fare better under American rule 
than under that of Spain, but he *9as troubled about the 
proepect of American colonialisw. He wondered whether 
America would bring freedom to the Philippines or would 
merely take over where Spein had left off and impel a 
subject people to revolution. Treubel continued to 
queation Americana right of stewardship over other peoples. 
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H8 repeated the argument that America had not been successful 
in insuring domestic freedom and that this failurs csnated 
serious doubta about ths imposition of American rule over- 
seas. The quick success of the war against Spain had 
surprised the American people, Traubel urote, and they had 
not been consulted about the course the nation should 
take in regard to the liberated territories. President 
mcKinley, Traubel felt, seemed more interested in heading 
the wishes of politicians than in listening to the people. 
The editor kept stressing his contention that Ameiica's 
donastic record ill-fitted the country for the governance 
of others. He pointed particularly to the mistreatment 
of Indiana and Negroes* saying that superior nan would 
not break treaties or lynch people. Colonial poaera such 
aa Anerica« Traubel eaid, were too busy pillaging inferior 

racas ovaraaas and not enough concerned about insurino 

27 

domjstic freedom. Finally, Traubel intimated that 
United States hegemony in the Philippines might portend 
the destruction of a vital part of the American dream. 
•Imperialism's flag is black," Traubel wrote. "It has all 
the panoplia [.sic 1 of piracy. We may win the Philippinaa. 

So far we have been licked. But, winning the Philippines, 

26 

(lust we lose America?" 

Threata to civil rights at homo and the imperi* 
alistic thruat abroad were not the only dangers Traubel 
senaed* He had a special coniempt for traditional reli- 
gion and liked to call attention to the way churches tended 
to support the status quo. To Traubel churches seamed to 
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anphaaiza matar iallam and to promote hypocrisy* '^Tha 
fraquantars of churchaa are the ownars of tanamants. tha 

(Qonopolizars of land, tha accumuXators of unaarnad in- 

29 

crafflanta*** Traubal charged. 

Traubal was not alviaya insanaitiva to the criticism 

his notions provoked. In 1896 ha decided to answer charges 

that his iconoclasn was aimed at breaking down traditional 

cultura. He maintained that he was not against culture 

in general but fait that America's cultura was lacking 

bocauao of its enphasia on the trappings of education and 

its avoidance of ths real world of social problems* He 

voiced suspicion of tha limitations that academic 

30 

scholarship triad to impose on culture* 

Just how broad Traubel's conception of freedom was 
may be seen in his remerks on compulsory vaccination* 
Uhile iie admitted that vaccination seemed Justified on 
mectical groundat he questioned it on libertarian onaa* 
Ha felt compulaory vaccination provided evidence of the 
way in which law had become superior to man. *'0n the 
whole liberty is more important than vaccinationf** 
Traubal ne'tlared. **! believe in liberty first and vac- 
cination aftarwarda» or liberty first and vaccination 
31 

not at all." 

During the first tan years of the Conservator 
Traubal found mors to criticize than to commend* Yet 
when he waa positivsi it was in keeping with his liber- 
tarian persuasion. He applauded events that seemed to 
increase freedom and to widen horizons. In 1697 he 
thrilled at reports of the Klondike gold rush and the 
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lll*fatsd attempt of Swadish txplorer Salomon A* Andrea 

to reach the North Pole tsy balloon. Such adventures 

convinced Traubel there utas hope for humanity* '*Uith 

men still ready when the inspiratian is sufficient to 

give all for success, for freedom, for outlets of appetite 

and opportunity, anytr»lng is possible,** Traubel main- 
32 

tained • 

If Traubel found little to appl«!sud, he offered 

even less in the way of solutions to the problems of which 

he wrote. While he was eager to attack the excesses of 

industrialism, JlngDism, and censorship, Traubel was not 

progranmat ic« He did advocate social security on grounds 

that it was both logical and **sont imentally fine*** He 

realized that many would oppose his suggestion of pensions 

for the masses but argued that the rich provided themselves 

with oansions and endowments, and he called for such a 

syecem to be extended to all. A program of universal 

social security would, Traubel predicted, level aociety 

and increase democracy. Pensions for the masses would, 

he declared, "endow evary child with immense opportunity 

33 

and continue opportunity to the oldast age*** Traubel 
did not, however, expicsin how such a plan was to be 
financed and administered. 

By the turn of the century Traubel's Conservator 
had established its style. It continued its dual advo- 
cacy of Whitman and freedom, in World War I the paper 
urged pacifism. The Conservator probably never made much 
money, and its circulation hovered at around a thousand. 
Shortly before its editor's death the paper was running 



a daficlt larga enocQh to causa Traubal to appeal to sub- 

34 

scrlbers for help In sj«taining the publication. 

Though Traubal addrasseo only a limited audience 
through his Conaervdtor > there *er8 some notables among 
hie adherents, eeaides Roosrt Ingsraoll, there was Joseph 
Tele, the Phi ladalphi » soap maqnate and social reformer« 
eho supported Traub«»i's paper with consistent ads throughout 
its firat decade. Another frlond mas Socialist leader 
Eugene U. Oeba, who once r^i'arrod to Traubel as "dear* 
beautiful, eonderful Huracal'* William £, Walling, the 
reformer and one of tha ''uunders of the National Association 
for the Advancemant cf Colored People, also admired Traubel. 
Like others in tha small group who praised Traubel's work. 
Walling acknotti3edgsd whl^ipan's influence on Traubel but 
argued that '.he editor had surpassed the poet. Not only 
did Tiaubel share uihltmen*s suspicion of inatitutiona and 
sy-tems, but Traubel was also wary of ideals and ideas* 

Yet Walling could also argue that Traubal's writing sprang 
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wholly from socialism. Th& seeming contradiction in 
Walling's analysis baccmes understandable given Traubel's 
own catholic viewpoint. Traubel was certainly a socialist, 
a Ulhitmanite, and an ethicist — but Traubel was mostly 
him-jalf, an individual of eclectic disposition whose 
greatest allegiance was aliaays to freedom. 

Personally, Traubel was a snort man whose chief 
features were a shock of tjr.ruly write hair and a brushy 
mustache. He had iargs biue eyes and is reported to have 
had an -alive[,1 mobil« face.'' m a photograph made three 



years bafora his death Traubal oears a striking rasamblancn 

to Albert Einstein, Trauoal is reported to have been 

something of a practical joker, but his najor attributa 

was a warm and vibrant concern for people* He was a sports 

fan and espacially enjoyeo baseball, football, and boxing. 
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He did not snoke, and he preferred buttermilk to whiskey* 
It was Traubel's habit to leave his home in Camden and to 
take the ferry across the Deleware River to Philadelphia 
each day around noon. He would arrive at the Conservator 
office about 1 p.m. There, in the cluttered garret of a 
four-story building at 1631 Chestnut Street, Traubel 
clipped exchanges, prepared copy, and often, when he 
lacked noney for a cowpositor, set his own type. Traubal 
ordinarily work id late at his office. He would then take 
another ferry back to Larnden, where he would often read 

until 5 or 6 a.m. Ha usually aroae again around 10 a.m. 

3B 

to jegin another working day. 

After the turn of the ::entury Traubel found time 
to produce the first volur«ee of mith mlt uihitroan in 
Camden and several other books. In 190D ha edited The 
Dollar or the ftlan? , a coiiection of cartoons by Homer C. 
Davenport. In 1904 Traubel 's Chants Communal , comprised 
of prose poems written originally for The Worker , a New 
York Socialist paper, appeared. It was followed in 1910 
by Qptimos . a book of po«r?3, and m 1915 by a gathering 
of his Collect columns, jome of the titles from Optiroos 
indicate the book's general themei ""The bread line trails 
its clouded way into my sunny heart," •'Come, 0 you pinched 
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atarvQd outcasts*" and "I near ths laugh of tha unfed 
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childran." 

A serious bout of rhaumatlc fe^ar damaged Traubel's 
heart in 19T4. in June, iyl7, ha suffered a heart attack 
that left him chronically ill ^or the remainder of his 
lifaf though he ccntin-seci to publish the Conservator 
until nearly the end. ij, ^ay, iyi9, Traubel and his «ife» 
Anne Wontgomaria TiviuiGi, .-novao co the New York home of 
Traubel*3 friend ano biograpnpr, David Karsner, who livad 
not far from tha noma cf the Vrajbeis* only surviving 
child, Wire* Certruoa rrautaal Aalholm (the Traubels* son, 
Uallace, diad in at the age of 4). Qn a trip to a 

resort at eon gchot Ontario, Traubel died September 8, 

1919, at tha age of 6i . t-ia was burled in Harleigh 
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Cemetery in Csmden. 

Perhaps J* F. Bozard came closest to capturing 
the essence of tne man yhsn ha described Traubel as a 
reformer whose urge for eociai change found its inspi- 
ration in ulhitman's creao uf equality, fraternity, and 
democracy* And Bozaxd also suggested tha measure of 
Traubel 'a courage when hb noted that the editor had 

championed socialism in an ers uhen such a course meant 
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al«08t sure pariahdom. 

But being an outcast seemed to hold no terror 
for the editor of the Cons ar vat or . His life and his 
journalism exemplified an almost studied contempt for 
what others thought. Ha once told David Karsneri "To 
be anything at ail a man's get to be an ass in the 
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popular asteam. I'vs always baan for tha assas of the 

human race. You'll sea* Uait till I'tn gona* If I'm 

talkad about at all it will ba with a shrug of tha 
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shouldar» or a solaan shake of tha head 

Traubal's prediction has turned out to be highly 
accurate* If remaiRbared at all» it is for his association 
with uhitman and seldom on hia own account* History may 
have shrugged off Horace Traubal because his eccentric 
outlook nakas the nan difficult to fit into a neat category* 
Although Traubal would probably have resisted any attempt 
to place him in a particular context » perhaps he would 
object leaat to being called a liberterian* Ha and hia 
paper alwaya stood ready to defend those threatened by 
cenaorship or by indueirialism's excesses* For their 
zealous devotion to freedom Traubal and his Conservator 
deserve rescue from the shadows of obscurity to which 
they have formerly been consigned* 
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